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(6)  The sanctions to be employed to punish a breach of the

agreement in (4).

(7)  Similar provisions for settling disputes where States not

members of the League are concerned.

All these provisions are new, and together they mark an enor-
mously important advance in international relations.

Article 8 makes plain that there is to be no dictation by
the Council or any one else as to the size of national forces. The
Council is merely to formulate plans, which the Governments
are free to accept or reject. Once accepted, the members agree
not to exceed them. The formulation and acceptance of such
plans may be expected to take shape in a general Disarmament
Convention, supplementary to the Covenant.

The interchange of information stipulated for in the last para-
graph of the Article will, no doubt, be effected through the
Commission mentioned in Article 9. The suggestion that this
Commission might be given a general power of inspection and
supervision, in order to ensure the observance of Article 8,
was rejected for several reasons. In the first place, such a power
would not be tolerated by many national States at the present
day, but would cause friction and hostility to the idea of the
League; nor, in fact, is it in harmony with the assumption of
mutual good faith on which the League is founded, seeing that
the members agree to exchange full and frank information ; nor,
finally, would it really be of practical use. Preparations for war
on a large scale cannot be concealed, while no inspection could
hope to discover such really important secrets as new gases and
explosives and other inventions of detail. The experience of our
own Factory Acts shows what an army of officials is required to
make inspection efficient, and how much may escape observation
even then. In any case, the League would certainly receive no
better information on such points of detail from a Commission
than that obtained through their ordinary intelligence services
by the several States.

Nor can the Commission fill the role of an International General
Staff. The function of a General Staff is preparation for war,
and the latter requires the envisagement of a definite enemy.
It would plainly be impossible for British officers to take part
in concerting plans, however hypothetical, against their own
country, with any semblance of reality ; and all the members of
a staff must work together with complete confidence. It is